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THE HAPPY DIVORCE. 


Uneasiness and inconstancy are, in 
the greatest part of mankind, nothing 
more than the consequence of false 
calculation. Too strong a preposses~ 
sion in favour ef the happiness we de- 
sire, make us experience, as soon as 
we possess it, that uneasiness and dis- 
gust which suffer us to relish nothing. 
The imagination deceived, and the 
heart disatisfied, wander to new ob- 
jects, the prospect of which dazzels 
us in its turn, and the approach disabu- 
ses us. Thus from illusion to illusien, 
life is passed away in changing the 
chimera: this is the malady of lively | 
and delicate souls ; nature has nothing | 
sufficicnily perfect for them; whence 


it proceeds, that it is thought such e | 


mighty matter to fix the taste of a pret- 
ty woman, 


Lucilia, in the convent, had pain- 
ted to herself the charms of love, and 
the delights of marriage, with the co- 
louring of an imagination of a girl of 
fifteen, whose flower nothing had yet 
tarnished, 


She had seen the world only in those 
ingenuous fictions which are the ro- 
mance of human nature. It costs no- 
thing to an eloquent man to give love 
and marriage all the charms that he 
conceives. Lucilia, according to these 
pictures, saw lovers and husbands on- 
ly as they are to be met with in fables, 
always tender and full of love, saying 
nothing but fine things, taken up sole- 
ly with the care of pleasing, new hom- 
ages, cr pleasure eternally varied, 








Such was the preposession of Lu- 
cilia, when they came to draw her out 
of the convent to marry the Marquis 
de Lisere. His engaging and noble 
figure inspired her with a favourable 
opinion of him, and his first addresses 
succeeded in determining the irreso- 
lution of her soul. She saw not yet in 
the marquis the ardor of a passionate 
lover; but she thought modestly e- 
nough of herself not to pretend to set 
him on fire at first sight. This liking, 
tranquil at its birth, would make a 
rapid progress; he must have time. 
However, the marriage was conclu- 


pare upon, and solemnised before the 


inclination of the marquis was grown 
a violent passion. 


Nothing was more steady or solid 
than the temper of the Marquis de Li- 
sere. In marrying a young woman, 
he proposed to himself, in order to 
make her happy, to begin by being 
her friend, persuaded that an honest 
man does whatever he pleases with a 
well disposed woman, when he has 
gained her confidence ; and that a hus- 
band who makes himself dreaded, in- 
vites his wife to deceive him, and au- 
thorises her to hate him. 


In order to follow the plan which he 
had traced out to himself, it was ne- 
cessary not tobe a too passionate lover: 
passion knows no rule. He had con- 


sidered well before his engagement, 
on the kind ofliking with which Lucilia 
inspired him, resolved never to marry 
a woman whom he should love to dis- 
traction. Lucilia found in her husband 
only that lively and tender friendship, 








that attentive and constant complais- 
ance, that soft and pure pleasure, that 
love, in short, which has neither its 
hot nor cold fits. At-first, she flatter- 
ed herself, that intoxication, enchant- 
ment, transports would have their 
turn; but the soul of Lisere was un- 
alterable. 


‘This is very extraordinary,’ said 
she; ‘1am young, handsome, and my 
husband does not love me! I am his, 
and he thinks it enough to possess me 
with coldness But, then, why suffer 
him to be cold? Can he have any vio- 
lent longings for what is in his power 
without reserve or trouble ? He would 
become passionately fond of me, if he 
were jealous How unjust are men! 
We must torment them, in order to 
please theni. Be tender, faithfui, fond, 
they neglect, they disdain you. An e- 
ven course of happiness makes them 
dull: caprice, coquetry, inconstancy, 
rouse and enliven them; they set no 
value on pleasure, but in proportion 
to the trouble it gives them. Lisere, 
less sure of being beloved, will be- 
come in the fashion. Every thing 
around me presents me with enough 
to make him uneasy, if he is capable 
of jealousy.’ 


After this fine project, Lucilia gave 
herself up to dissipation, to coquetry : 
she assumed a mystery in all her pro- 
ceeding ; she made parties without the 
marquis. ¢ Did I not foresee it,’ said 
he to himself, ‘that I had a wife like 
other women? Six months after mar- 
riage, she begins to be tired of it. I 
should be a happy man now, if I were 
passionately fond of my wife! Happily 
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» not always suc- 

ceed ; , », complaints, res- 


traint, and vy ce, succeed still less.’ 
The moderation, complaisance, and 
tranquillity of the marquis, put Luci- 
lia out of all patience. ‘Alas!’ saic 
she, *do what I will itis all tono pur- 
pose ; this man will never love me: 
he is one of those cold souls whom no- 


thing moves, nothing engages; and ] 


ta score of years waste a-{ ges of a brilliant set; and her heart, 
ut pisasure, which might yer 


ivresolute, seemed to suspend her 
: delicious ! 1 say a score, at, 


choice only to renderit more flattering. 


icast, and itis not desiring to tire the | She thought, at last. she saw the per- 


world, to be content to renounce it be- | son who could determine it, At the ap- 


a ie 
fore forty years ofage, Cruel family - | proach of the Count de Blamze, all 





am condemned to pass my life with a 
stone, that knows neither how to love 
nor hate! O, the delight of sensible 


souls, the charm of impassioned hearts ! 
—Love, who raisest us to Heaven on 
thy fiery pinions! where are those flam- 
ing darts, with which thou woundest 
happy lovers! where is that intoxica- 
tion into which thou plungest them / 
where are those ravishing transports 
with which they mutually inspire each 
” continued 
she. ‘Jn free and independent love, 


other ?-—Where are the; 


in the disposal of two hearts which 
And why 
should the marquis be fond? What 
sacrifice have I made him? By what 


give a loose to themselves. 


marks of courage, by what heroic de- 
votion ef myself, have] moved the 





sensibility of his soul? Where is the 
merit of having obeyed, of having ac- 
cepted for a husband an amiable and 
rich young man, chosen without my 
consent? Is it for love to interfere in a 
marriage of convenience ? But is this 
then the lot of a woman of sixteen, to 


was it for you that I took a husband / 
Yu chose me an honest man! a rare 
present you made me! To be dull with 
in honest man, and to be dull all one’s 
life! Vory hard, indeed ’ 


This discontent soon degenerated 
into peevishness; and Lisere thought 
he perceived, at last, that she had ta- 
ken an aversion to him, His friends 
displeased her, their company became 
troublesome to her, she received them 
with a coolness sufficient to keep them 
at a distance. The marquis could no 
longer dissemble. ‘* Madam,’ suid he 
to Lucilia, ‘the end of marriage is to 
make people happy; we are not so, 
and it is in vain to pique ourselves on 
a constancy which restrains us. Our 
fortune puts us in a condition of doing 
without each other, and of resuming 
that liberty of which we imprudently 
made a mutual sacrifice. Live by your- 
self; I will live by myself. I ask to. 
wards me only that decency and re- 
gard which you owe to yourself.’ — 
‘With all my heart, Sir,’ replied Lu- 
cilia, with the coldness of disgust; 
and from that moment every thing was 
settled, that Madam might have her 
equipage, her table, her domesticts, 
in one word, a separate maint-nance. 


Lucilia’s suppers soon became rank- 





other pretenders lowered their tone 
He was, of the whole court, the most 


to be dreaded by a young woman: it 
was agreed that ‘here was no resisting 
him, and so they spared themselves. 
the trouble. He was beautiful as the 
day, presented himself with grace, 
spoke little, but extremely well; and 
if he said common things, he rendered 
them interesting by the most pleasing 
sound of voice, and the most beautiful 
look in the world. They could not 
say that Blamze was.a fop, his foppery 
had set so much dignity. 4 modest 
haughtiness formed his character; he 
decided with the gentlest air in the 
world, and the most laconic tone: he 
listened to contradictions. with good 
humour, replied to them only with a 
smile ; and if they pressed him to ex- 


iplain himself, he smiled still and kept 


} 
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silence, or repeated what he had said 
before. Never did he combat the opin- 
jon of another, never did he take any 
trouble to give a reason for his own: 
it was the most attentive politeness, 
and the most decisive presumption 
that had ever yet been united in @ 
young man of quality. 


This assurance had something com. 
manding in it, which rendered him the 
oracle of taste, and the legislator of 
fashion. ‘They were never sure of be. 
ing right in the choice ofa suit, or the 





whom, without vanity, Nature has 
given wherewith to please, and stil; 
more wherewith to love? For after all 
1 cannot conceal from myself the gra- 
ces of my figure, nor the sensibility of 
my heart. At sixteen, to languish 
wit“ut hope in. cold indifference, and 


ed among the most brilliant in Paris, | colour of a carriage, till Blamze had 
Her company was sought by all the | approved by a glance,—‘It is excel- 
handsome women and men of gallant- | lent, it is handsome !’ were the pre- 
ry. Butthere was a necessity for Lu- | cious words from his mouth; and his 
cilia’s having some particular, and he | silence a dead warrant. The dispotism 
who should engage her first, it was of his opinion extended even over 
observed, had the only hard task! In beauty, talents, wit, and graces. In @ 





the mean time she enjoyed the homa-/ circle of women, she whom he hac 
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nohored with a particular attention was 
‘hat instant in vogue, 


to be continued. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. 


continued, 
On the one hand, an ambassador, 
with a retinue of two hundred Turks 
as passengers, and presents to the a- 


mount of five or six hundred thousand | 


dollars, were to be forced on board the 
frigate and carried to Constantinople 
at the entire risk of the United States 
If in the new, and dangerous naviga- 
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ousiy as possible. ‘The dey promised 
that if a Swedish frigate, which was 
then expected, arrived, he would take 
her in place of the George Washing- 
ton. But she did notcome. A Brit- 
ish twenty-four gun ship arrived and 
offered to carry the presents. ‘This, 
however, the dey refused, because he 
would not be under obligations to En- 
gland ; and at last, exasperated by op- 
position, he sent for captain Bain- 
bridge and the consul, and peremptor- 
ly demanded that the frigate should 


'go to Constantinople, thfeatening, in 


case of refusal, to make slaves of all 
the Americans in Algiers, to detain 


tion to that place accidents happened | the frigate and send out his cruizers 


to the dey’s property, the U., States 
would be held reponsible to indemnify 
him; if any cruizers of the Portuguese, 
Neapolitans, or other powers at war 
with Algiers, should meet the George 
Washington and capture her, still the 
United States would be bound to re- 
imburse the loss ; and the American 
vessels in the Mediterranean would be 
instantly seized by the Algerines as a 
security fur it. Should he be more 
fortunate and beat off these enemies, 
they might consider this cover of Al- 


gerine property as a violation of neut- | 
. oats Sey 
rality, and think themselves justified 


in retaliating on the defenceless com- 
merce of the United States in the 
Mediterranean. Besides which, he 
would deviate from his orders by un- 
dertaking, for six months, a voyage 
not sanctioned by his government. On 
the other hand, a refusal to comply 
would occasion the detention of the 
frigate, which was now in the power 
ef the dey, and be fol!owed by an im 


against the defenceless trade of the U- 
nited States, The liberty of his coun- 


trymen, and the safety of the Ameri- 


can commerce, decided captain Bain- 
bridge at last to smother his indigna- 
tion at this unpleasant and humiliating 
service, and he consented to. receive 


[the Algerine ambassador. 








| 


Another difference arose about the 
flag: captain Bainbridge declared that 
the frigate should carry her own co- 
lours ; but the dey insisted that the flag 
of Algiers should be worn during the 
voyage. 
er mortifying to obey. 


It was vain to resist, howev- 


They sailed from Algiers on the 
nineteenth of October. The winds 
were unfavourable, the weather bad, 
and the seciety of the Turks not cal- 
culated to console the officers for these 
inconveniences; but they svbmitted 
with as good a grace as possible to a 
humiliation which they deemed neces- 
The 


frigate anchored at the lower end of 


sary for their country’s. service, 


mediate declaration of war against the | Constantinople in twenty-three days 


United States, for this alledged breach 
ef the treaty, and a seizure of all A- 
merican vessels in the Mediterranean. 
In this situation, captain Bainbridge 
opposed the dey as long and as vigor- 





from her departure, and the next mor- 
ning, the twelfth of November, the 
American flag was hoisted at the miz- 
en, the \lgerine at the main. Soon 
afterwards three officers, in succes- 





sion, were sent on board by the grand 
seignior, to inquire what ship that was, 
and what colours she had hoisted. 
They were told it was an American 
frigate and an American flag.—They 
said they did not know any such coun- 
try. Captain Bainbridge then explain- 
ed that America was the New World 
—by which name they had some idea 
of the country. After these inquiries 
the frigate came into the harbour, sal- 
uted the grand seignior’s place with 
twents-one guns, and proceeded to un- 
load the Algerine cargo. ‘The ambas- 
sador was net permitted to have his 


, audience before the arrival of the capu- 


| dan pacha, or high admiral, from E- 


| gypt, and it was necessary for the fri- 
| 


gate to wait the result, Captain Bain- 
bridge endeavoured to employ the in- 
terval in giving to the Turkish gov- 
ernment a favourable impression of a 
country, of which his ship and crew 
were the only specimens they had 
ever anovpportnnity of seeing. At this 
time an embassy to Constantinople 
was projected, and William L, Smith, 
esquire, then minister of the United 
States in Portugal was designated as 
our ambassador. It was therefore de- 
sirable that this arrival should be pre- 
ceded by as advantageous an opinion 
as possible of his country. How well 
captain Bainbridge succeeded in ma- 
king these impressions we may licarn 
from the unsuspicious testimony of a 
distinguished traveller, Mr. Clarke, 





| who was then at Constantinople, and 
with whom captain Bainbridg econ- 
tracted a friendly intimacy. 

On the arrival ef the capudan pacha, 
‘the unfortunate Algerine ambassador 
| was denied an audience, and both his 
lletters and presents refused, on ac- 
|count of the many deprecations com- 

mitted by Algiers on the commerce of 
Austria and other friendly 
to the porte, and also for having made 


nations 
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peace with France without consulting 
the grand seignior. The ambassador 
and his suite were not suffered to leave 
their houses, the dey of Algiers was 
ordered to declare war against France, 
and sixty days allowed to receive in 
Constantinople the account of his com- 
pliance, on pain of immediate war. 


Captain Bainbridge was, however, 
received by the capudan pacha with 
distinguished politeness. He took the 
frigate under his immediate protec- 
tion ; requested captain Bainbridge to 
haul down the Algerine flag and car- 
ry the American; and being fond of 
ship-building and naval affairs, con- 
ceived, from the seaman-like conduct 
of the officers and the state of the fri- 
gate, a high idea of our marine char- 
acter. these attentions were peculi- 
arly grateful, as this officer was related 
by marriage to the grand seignior, and 
supposed to possess great influence in 
public affairs. He afterwards addres- 
sed a friendly letter to Mr. Smith, the 
expected ambassador, and the two 
countries might have formed a com- 
mercial treaty under very fayourable 
auspices ; but the mission to Constan- 
tinople was afterwards ciscountenanced 
by our government, The different 
diplomatic characters at Constantino- 
ple paid to captain Bainbridge very 
marked civilities—more particularly 
tord Elgin, the British, and baron de 
Hubsch, the Danish ambassador. Eve- 
ry thing being at length arranged, 
the George Washinton sailed from 
Constantinople in the month of De- 
cember, carrying the Turkish ambas- 
sador’s secretary back to Algiers, with 
an account of the unfortunate result of 
his embassy. 


This voyage to Constantinop!e, 
though irksome to the officers, was 
ultimately the means of acquiring 
much honour to the United States, 
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and might have been rendered higl.ly 
serviceable. Fortunately for us, the 
George Washington arrived suddently 
before Constantinople, which no Chris- 
tian vessel was permitted to do—tlie 
laws of the porte requiring that all for- 
eign vessels should wait one hundred 
and twenty miles below the city, in 


‘| order to obtain feave to come up ; and 


as the American flag and nation were 
then. unknown, and the ministers of 
foreign powers would of course have 
been unwilling to see a young adven- 
turous people admitted to share the 
advantages of a trade, which they were 
enjoying exclusively, the probability is 
that the frigate never would have 
reached Constantinople. Arriving, 
however, as she did, a fine ship, with 
an excellent crew in the best discipline, 
she gave the Turks a high idea of the 
naval character of the United States— 
a character which they have since seen 
us sustain with so much glory in the 
war with Tripoli. After landing some 
Turks at Malta, as a favour to the ca- 
pudan pacha, captain Bainbridge arri- 
ved off Algiers on the twenty-first of 
January. Warned by his past misfor- 
tune, he did not venture his frigate 
within reach of the fort, but sent the 
ambassador’s secretary on shore ina 
boat, although the dey desired that he 
would come into port to discharge 
some guns belonging to Algiers, which 
he had taken in there as ballast for the 
voyage to Constantineple. The dey, 
however, insisted, and captain Bain- 
bridge, fearful of the consequences to 
the unprotected commerce of the Uni- 
ted States, again ventured within the 
dey’s power, delivered the old guns, 
and took other ballast. The tyrant was 
new so effectually humbled by the or- 
ders of the grand seignior, that he in- 
stantly released four hundred prison- 
ers, who had been taken with British 
and Austrian passports, and declared 


war against France. Finding too that 
captain Bainbridge was on friendly 
terms with the capudan pacha, his 
menaces softened into great mildness. 
After having been thus instrumental 
in the release of so many prisoners, 
captain Bainbridge was now enabled 
to serve the interests of humanity in 
another way. On the declaration of 
war with France, the consul and all the 
French subjects, then in Algiers, were 
ordered to leave the country in forty- 
eight hours, and as their longer stay 
would have exposed them to captivity, 
they were ali taken on board the 
George Washington. 


He sailed from Algiers about the 
last of January, and after landing the 
French passengers at Alicant, arrived 
at Philadelphia in the month of April, 
601, and reeeived the marked appro- 
bation of the government for his con- 
duct during this long, unpleasant, and 
delicate service. Before his returns 
the cessation of hostilities with France 
had caused a reduction of the navy, 
and there were retained only nine cap- 
tains, of whom he had the satisfaction 





of finding himself one. In the follow- 
ing June he received the command of 
the frigate Essex. About this time 
the regency of Tripoli, emboldened 
by the success of the Algerines, com- 
menced hostilities against the United 
States ; to oppose which a squadron 
of trigates, among which was the Es- 
sex, was sent to the Mediterranean, 
Here he continued for thirteen or four- 
teen months, engaged in convoying 
American ships and other neutrals in 
the Mediterranean, and cruizing a- 
gainst the Tripolitan ships of war, with 
none of which, however, he had the 
good fortune to engage. He returned 
to New Yerk in July,1802, and remain- 
ed on shore for about nine months, 
engaged in superintending the building 
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of the United States’ brigs Syren and 
Vixen. 
to be continued. 
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From Turnbull's voyages round the world. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 

The Sandwich Islanders, in the ter- 
ritories of Tamahama, frequently make 
voyages to the northwest coast of A- 
merica, and thereby acquire sufficient 
property to make themselves easy and 
comfortable, as well as respectable, a- 
mong their countrymen ; to whom, on 
their return home, they are fond of 
describing, with great emphasis and 
extravagance, the singular events of 
their voyage. Several of them have 
made considerable progress in the En- 
glish language ; their intercourse with 
the Anglo-Americans, and the naviga- 
tors from Britain, having given them 
the opportunity, of which they have 
so eagerly availed themselves, 


Such is the astonishing assiduity of 
these people, and such their eagerness 
to improve their condition, imitating 
the callings of the Europeans, that it 
is not unusual to see some of them ex- 
ercising the trade of a country black- 
smith, having for an anvil a pig of i- 
ron kentledge, obtained from some 
ship ; a pair of zoatskin bellows, made 
by himself or some of his countrymen ; 
and his charcoal fire ; making articles 
suited to the wants of his countrymen, 
orrepziring and mending sueh as stand 
in need of it, with an ingenuity ‘sur- 
passing what might be expected under 
such circumstances, 


The canoes of the Sandwich Islands 
far surpassed any that we had seen in 
other parts of the world; not only in 
solidity and strength, but in the neat- 
bess and skill of workmanship. These 
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that we have seen the natives work 
them along, with their short paddles, 
at the rate of eleven or twelve miles an 
hour, and fairly run them under water. 


They are already well acquainted 
with the trade on the northwest coast of 
America; and from thence they may 
draw many articles to make up a car- 
go for their own country, or the neigh- 
bouring islands to the westward, 


It maysnaturally be asked what arti. 
cles of commerce or barter can be pos- 
sessed. by the Sandwich Islanders, a 
people just sprung from nature? The 
answer is at hand; they are able to fur- 
nish fire arms, gunpowder, hardware, 
and cloth of different sorts; of all 


which Tamahama has accumulated | 


more than is required for their own 
consumption. 


These ‘have been acquired in ex- 
change for labour and refreshment; 


supplied to the shipping who have | 


touched there ; particularly such as are 
engaged in the trade tothe northwest 
parisof America, When the cargoes 
of these last are completed, they read- 


ily part with such articies as remain, | 


ata very low raie, rather than be en- 
cumbered with them during the re- 
mainder of the their voyage. Besides 
the above mentioned articles of foreign 
introduction, the Sandwici Islanders 
possess the sandal wood, pearl oyster 
shell, and some pearls, all articles of 
high value in the China market; bur 
one difficulty still remains to their ac- 
complishment of this object, which is 
the want of hands to navigate their 
ships on voyages of such length and 
intricacy. Fortunately, however, for 


ithese enterprising people. they have 


now resident among them several E.u- 
ropeans and Anglo-Americans, men 
of ability and knowledge; such as Mr. 


canocs are so well calculated for speed, | Young. Mr. Dayis, Captain Stewart, | 


&c, For twelve or fourteen years be- 
fore our visits, these gentlemen had 
employed themselves successfully in 
instructing the natives, and their ex- 
traordinary chief Tamahama, in many 
useful arts, and particularly in that of 
navigation from island to island; so 
many of the inhabitants have thus be- 
come brave, hardy, and not inexperi- 
enced sailors. 





BURNING TO DEATH. 

The shocking irstances of females 
having been burnt to death, renders 
the knowledge of 'a discovery lately 
published by sir Richard Phillips, in 
the monthly magazine, for their total 
prevention, of the highest conse- 
quence. He deduces from the prin- 
ciple of the ascension of flame, that 
ladies ought to lay down as they dis- 
cever their clothes on fire; that the 
progress of the flame will by that 
means be instantly checked, and may 
be easily and deliberately extinguish- 
|ed without any fatal injury, as usual, 
}to the head, face, bosom or throat. 
| He proves his principle by the follow- 
| ing experiment; he took two slips of 





| printed cotten, a yard long, and on 
lighting one of them at the lower end, 
holding it perpendicular, it was con- 
, sumed toa cinder in a fifth of a min- 
ute, andthe volume of flame was so 
great as to rise two feet. He then 
| lighted an exactly similar piece of cot- 
| ton, and laid it horizontally on a pair 
| of tongs, so as to be hollow, and in 
this situation it was five minutes bern- 
‘ing, and the flames at no one time as- 
,cended an inch in height, and might 
, have been extinguished by the thumb 

ot finger- This plain and easy experi- 
} ment ought to be read in the presence 


| of the females of every family. 





THE NUPTIALS 


A veung man having long wooeda 
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buxom damsel, at last found a moment 
so favourable, that he persuaded her 
to accompany him toa Scottish justice 
of the peace to have the ceremony, for 


reight or wrang.’ 








A PRIVATE SOLDIER 
In the great Conde’s army, being | 
ill treated by a general officer, an 
struck several times with a cane, for 


which almost all are predestinated, 
performed, They stood very meekly 
under the operation, until the majis- 
trate was laying the damsel under ob- 
ligations to obey her husband.—* Say 
no more about that, sir,’ said the half 
made husband, ‘if this hand remains 
upon this body, I'll make her obey 
me !’—* Are we married vet?’ said the 
exasperated maiden, to this ratifier of 
covenants between man and woman— 
‘No,’ 


fall, answered cooly, “ that he would | 
soon make him repent of it.” 


Fifteen days after, the sai gener- 
al officer ordered the coloneof the 
Trenches to find him outa bold and 
intrepid fellow, for some daring ¢n- 


said the wandering justice— : , : 
out or ; 5 J terprize, for which he promised 100 
ab! very well,’ cried she, enraptur- 


pistoles. The soldier before mentjon- 
ed, who passed for the bravest in* he | 
regiment, offered his service; and ta- 
king with him thirty of his comrades, 


ed, ‘we will finish the remainder to- 


morrow!’ and away skipped the dam- 
sel, congratulating herself upon her 
narrow escape. ; ; k 
of whom the choice was left to himself, 


—- 





he discharged his commission, which 

In all wars, it is usual for the con- | 
tending powers to offer up prayers to | 
heaven for their own success and the | 
overthrown of their er each par- | 
ty frequently addisy, * According to | pistoles he had promised. The sol- 
the justness of our cause, O Lord, | dier presently distributed them among 
help us, &c.’ Now considering that | ihis comrades, saying, “he did not 
the c.use of both parties cannot be | serve for pay ;” and demanded only, if 


precisely just, it would perhaps be) they thought his late action worthy of 
quite as judicious, and certainly more 


was extremely hazardous, with incred- 
ible courage and success. Upon his 
return, the general officer highly com- 
mended him, and gave him the 100 


recompence, that they would make 
sincere as well as modest, to adopt} him an officer. “ And now, sir,” adds 
the language, or at least the spirit of | he, to the general, who did not know 
an old Scotch woman, who was a sul-| fim, “I am the seldier you so much 
ler in the duke of Marborough’s army. | abused fifteen days ago: I told you 
it so happened, that ihis faithful fol | then that I would make you repent it.” 
lower of the camp was one evening x ; ‘ea 
talking to a venerable sister of whe | The officer, in great admiration, 
same profession, but not of the same } melting into tears, threw his arms 
country, on the probable cousecuences round his neek, begged his pardon, 
of an engagement expected to be and gave him a commission that very 
fought between the two armies next} day. 
‘Well,’ said the English | 
itler, ¢ ‘Well—it will certainly be a 
most bloody battle; and all I have to 
‘say is, Mav God stand by the right!’ 


* 


mornin ‘ . 
Under his patronage, the noble 


minded soldier rose by degrees, until 
he himself became a general officer. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


—‘De’cl pict out your eyne for your 





_ modern navy 


| 


| crotchets and quavers, 
| ald (said he,) take your pipe my lad 
| and gives us a blast. 


| 


| 








wacked wish,’ replied the Scotch one, ; only of 33 ships of one hundred tons 
— God staad by Hamilton’s regiment, | and upwards. Onclof 1000 tons ; three 
| of 900 ; two of 800; three of 600 


3 six 
of 500; and the others smaller. The 
1000 ships, 


pare 


rear 


cons 


| half of them larger than her largest ; 


and query, will the present times riya! 


| in glory those of Elizabeth ? 
some disrespectful words he hac le et | 





NEW METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC. 
A Highland Piper having a scholar 
to teach disdained to crack his brains 
with thenames of semibreves, minims, 
‘“ Here Don- 


So!—very well 
_blown indeed! But what is sound, 
, Donald, without sense ? You may blow 
forever without making a tune of it, if 
I do not tell you how the queer things 
on the paper must help you. You see 
that fellow, with a round open face, 
(pointing to a semibreve between the 
two lines of a bar) he moves slowly 
from that line to this while you bea¢ 
one with your foot and take along blast ; 
if now you put a leg to him you make 
two of him, and he will move twice as 
fast; if you blacken his face he will 
run four times faster than the first fel- 
low with the white face; but if after 
blackening his face you bend his knee, 
or tie his legs he will hop you eight 
times faster than the whiie faced fellow 
I shewed you first. Now when you 
blow your pipes Donald, remember 
this - 
tied the faster they will run, and the 
quicker they are sure to dance.” 


the tighter those fellows legs are 





When John, Duke of Anjou, ad- 
vanced towards Naples, with a large 
army, to invade that city, he placed 
on his colors the words of the Evan- 
gelist. “ A man was sent whose name 





was John.” Alphonzo, of Arragon, 
who defenssd the city, answered by a 


(similar device—“ He came and they 


Queen Elizabeth’s navy consisted | received him not.” 































NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25. 


eo 


The Canandaigua Repository ef the 
4th December states, that, in conse- 
quence of orders from the secretary of 
war, general M‘Clure had evacuated 
fort George. hat the fort was clear- 
ed of all moveables, the cannon spiked 
or thrown into the ditch, and the for, 
set on fire; and that the village of 
Newark, save afew buildings, was.also 
burnt. 


The fleet of commodore Chauncey 
islaid up for the winter at Sackeit’s 
Harbour. 


Two hundred British prisoners, ta- 
ken by commodore Chauncey, on lake 
Ontario, arrived at the cantonment in 
Pittsfield, on the 25th ult, 

— +o 

Commodore Hardy, in the Ramilies, 
has taken command off New London, 
The force of the enemy now on that 
station, consists of four ships of war. 
a three masted lugger, and a schooner. 

The schr. Comet, of N. York, from 
Charleston, has arrived at Nantucket. 
She was captured by a British frigate, 
and re-captured by the U. States fri- 
gate President, 


On Tuesday morning the body of 
Matthew Henderson, of Philadelphia, 
was found in the centre square of that 
city. He was barbarously murdered, 
having been. we are informed, stab- 
bed in 46 different places. 





NAMES AND PROFESSIONS. 

We sometimes notice singular cor- 
respondences, between the names and 
the professions, or occupations of 
mankind ~-Thus, Mr. Hazard, and 
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Hope, and Mr. Fortune, in Philadel- | 
phia, keep lucky Lottery offices —Mr. 
Bigland, has written a description of 
ail the world —Dr. Physic, is in the 
first class of Physicians. Mr Law, is 
a great Judge in England, and anoth- 
er Mr. Law, an eminent Lawyer in 
America. Several gentlemen of the 
names of Serjeant, and Leonard, are 
also respectable Lawyers. Mr. Letter- 
man, is a noted Bookseller. General 
Victor, and Capiains Hightower and 





Cannon thunder in the field of Mars 
General Pike, armed his regiment 
with spikes (like the ancients) to con- 
quer Canada.—Colonel Hemer Virgil 
Milton, if the war continues long e- 
nough, may furnish some of the mili- 
tary materials, for another epic poem— 
and the Reverend Mr. ‘Truth, preach- 
es the gospel in the mountains of 
Wales--B. D. A. 
Lines presented. to the memory, upon view- 
ing the ladies at the public of one of our 
celebrated dancing masters. 


if Eve, in her innocence could not be 
blamed, 

Because going naked she was not ashamed, 

Who’ere views the ladies, as ladies now 
dress, 

That again, they grow innocent, sure must 
confess, 

And that artfully too, they retaliate the evil, 

By the Devil once tempted, they now tempt 
the Devil. 


PHILANDER. 





Modesty is not only an ornamen!, 
but also a guard to virtue. Itis a kind 
of quick and delicate feeling in the 
soul, which makes her shrink and 
withdraw herself from every thing 
that has danger in it. Itis such an ex- 
quisite sensibility, as warns her to 
shun the first appearance of every 
thing which is hurtful 


Industrious wisdom often prevents 





Mr. Goodluck, in London, and Mr. 








what lazy folly thinks inevitable. —In- 


dustry argues an ingenious, gycat and 
generous disposition of soul, by un_ 
weariedly pursuing things in the fair- 
est light, and disdaining to enjoy the 
fruit of other men’s labours, without 
deserving it. 
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MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening last, by the Rev: Mr, 
Lyell, Mr. Thomas Brooks, to Miss Wil- 
meth Ogden, both of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Parkin- 
son, Mr. John Hillyer, merchant, to Miss 
Ann Maria Fountain, both of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Jarvis, 
Mr. Charles Elliot, to Miss Margaret Dough 
erty, all of this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Spring, Mr. William J. Faulkner, of Orange 
county, to Miss Isabella Bushfield, of this 
city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Lyell, 
Mr. Paul Alexis Sabbaton, to Miss Jane 
Ann Youle, daughter of Mr. John Youle, al! 
of this city. 


On Wednesday evening, by the Rev 
Joshua Marsden, Mr. Ezekiel Halsted, jun” 
merchant, to Miss Ann B. Hilton, daughter 
of Benjamin Hilton, Esq. ail of this city. 


Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Kewler, 
Mr. Horatio Gates Stevens, to Miss Eliza 
Lucille Rhinelander, daughter of William 
Rhinelander, Esq. 

At Woodville, near Winchester, (Virgi_ 
nia) on the 14th instant, by the Rev. A. 
Balmain, Mr Joseph Gales, jun. of Wash- 
ington City, to Miss S. Juliana M. 
daughter of Theodorick Lee, Esq. 


Lee; 


DIED, 


On Tuesday afternoon, Doctor John Wii- 
son, aged 57 years. 

Same day, Thomas S. Aspinwall, in the 
Qist year of his age, second son of Gilbert 
\spinwall. 

On Sunday evening last, of a lingerine 
iliness, which he bore with christian forti- 
ude, Mr. Jobn M‘Kay, aged 72 years. 

On Monday morning, afier a lingering ill. 
ness, which she bore with christian fortitude 
and resignation, Mrs. Elizabeth Cole, wi 
dow of the late Peier Cole, aged 50 yearg. 


















For the Olio 


THE FAIR INCONSTANT, 


Of all the plagues that are a lover's lot, 

The greatest sure are mutual vows forgot; 

Not fortunes frowns with this can e’er com- 
pare, 

When love’s disdained, nought is worth 
our care ; 

Great are the risks, that soldiers vndergo, 

But greater far are those that lovers know ; 

With glory fir’d, the soldier flies to arms, 

But lovers die by fatal beauties charms : 

I, who the frowns of other nymphs have 
born, 

Now fall a victim to Lucinda’s scorn. 


Incinda fair—pride of Colambia’s plains, 
Heard all my love—and pitied all my pains ; 
My flame approv’d, with equal ardor burn’d, 
A sigh for sigh, and love for love return’d, 
Bless’d in my love, I wanted nothing more, 
Nor courted fortune for her fickle store— 
Monarchs, compared to me, I deem’d but 
poor. 
Others may sigh for titles, wealth, or fame— 
To me, without her, all’s an empty name. 
Fame, titles, weaith, with pleasure ['d refign, 
I give you all,—be but Lucinda mine: 
Whilst blesa’d in her, how happy was each 
day ; 
Then fleeting hours unnotic’d pass’d away. 


But now the seene how chang’d;—why 
frowns my fair? 

Strephon’s no more the lov’d Lucinda’s care. 

‘What can it mean? love’s she some happier 
stvaine ? 

Ah! no, the perjur’d fair is sway’d by gain : 

Hear this each stream, and every verdant 
grove. 

Who oft have heard our amorous tales of 
love. 


is this the fair who generously reveal’d 

Her tender love, which I with transport 
seal’ ? 

Call’d she not heaven to witness for her part, 

That Strephon only sho’ld possess her heart ? 

With joy extatic I receiv’d the boon, 

Nor thought Lucinda’s love would change 
$0 s00Nn. 

Think crue! fair, how perjur’d you will be— 

THink heaven will punish this your perfidy : 
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Since sorded wealth has thus possess’d your 
soul, 

In you I scorn a part, without the whole. 

Long may you live, in all the pomp of state, 

But never know my miserable fate. 

In some rude cliff, where desolation reigns 

Lroam, nor ever see those fatal plains; 

There rue my fate: forget the world and 
you; 

Yet, ere | go,—now take this last adieu : 

Farewell all soft Ideas of the mind,— 

Farewell to love! and faithless women kind- 

_ MOVUS. 


For the Olio.. 


THE BUCKS DELIGHT—AN ACROSTIC, 

P raised and caress’d, the tuneful Phillips 
sung, 

O f Perry fam’d, whence first his laurels 
sprung. 

R ise then, my muse, and to the world pro- 
claim 

T he mighty charms of Porter's potent name: 

E ach Buck from thee, shall sweetest plea- 
sure ‘aste, 

R evel secure, nor think to part in haste. 

M. M. T, 


Solution to the Rebus, in our last number. 
No, is a devial that many have got; 
To that add a T, makes the syllable Not; 
And Tin, is an ore that is frequently found, 
Whilst the ploughman says G, as he turns 
up the ground, 
A ham is a savoury piece we must own, 
Then Notiingham sure is the name of your 
town. 
M. M, T. 


From the Connecticut Mirror. 


The following tender and beautiful lines, 
were written by a young lady, a native of 
Boston, at the age of sixteen, on the death 
of an intimate friend, to whose departed 
spirit they are addressed. We regret to 
add, that the author died shortly after ofa 
consumption. 


When sadness calls a tear, 

When pain, and grief, are near: 

Misfortune’s lightning flying, 

While every hope is dying, 
Sweet Spirit!—comfort me 

















Whea sad, but not despairing, 

For nothing earthiy caring, 

The only joy tha‘’s given, 

Is forth, and hope, in Heaven, 
Sweet Spirit !—comfort me. 


When love his torch shall smother, 

Where round he us’d to hover, 

And all tha: bliss destroy, 

Which rivall’d heavenly joy, 
Sweet Spirit!—comfort me. 


When man’s deceitful wile 
Has chas’d each cheer‘ul smile, 
And ev’ry mournful sigh 
Speaks but the wish to die, 
Sweet Spirit !—comfort me. 


When mem’ry’s pleasures cease, 

With scenes that wisper’L peace, 

Old age comes tot:’ring on, 

And youth, and health are gone, 
Sweet Spirit !—comfort me. 


Should conscience cease to slumber, 
And all my follies number , 
While furies haunt my pillow, 
Wild as the foaming billow, 
Sweet Spirit !—comfort me. 


And when at death’s dread hour, 

I feel its chilling power, 

With hope of sins forgiven 

My soul ascends to Heaven, 
Sweet Spirit !—comfort me, 


And when—but hush—no more— 
I tremble and adore : 
In such a blissfull hour, 
Task not for thy power: 
My GOP shall comfort me. 








ane 





WANTED, 

TWO APPRENTICES to the Harting 
Business. Apply to Mitchel Ryder, No. 
235 Water-street. 

October 30. 
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